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HIKER—by John Grey 
ASTERS—by John Perrault 
The first touch, 
Asters still hold the ground like that step into 


around your doorway. Around 
this windy place. Amulets 


a grove of gentle 
waving spear-like trees, 


against the cold coming down. my fingers hiking 
the scenic route of flesh, 
Or omens. They never forget of feeling. 
to lift spirits, do they? Yet Each kiss peels back 
manage to. Every single the scenery, 
Fall—comfort, and regret. invites me deeper 
into the quivering landscape, 
It’s a kind of ritual our mouths sketching 
they go through. Wearing purple maps on cheeks, on 
like your lips when cold. necks, on chests that 
Resurrecting hope—until pound their tribal drums 
inside a copse of tender ribs, 
the north wind takes its toll. our eyes like suns 
No matter, For now they hold cracking through the branches, 


their own, Let them console 
us еп. „і we can be consoled. 


illuminating need and hunger. 


I ruffle your breasts 

with breath, 

dip my longing 

in the still waters 

of your naked stomach. 

The desire to make love to you 
on satin sheets 

is the will that drives me on 

to the deepest part 

of everywhere I am, 

into the pleasurable eye 

of this sensual hurricane. 

It’s the need to pluck wildflowers 
from woodland trunks, 

inhale them like the 

Sweet, moist scent of your thighs. 
Here is a crush of footfall 

оп October leaves of longing, 

of silky webs 
sweetly snapped 
by my eagerness, 
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FEAR IN PARADISE—by Mary L. Westcott 


I sink softly 

into goodbye 
Sparkle surf 
sprinkles 

moon dots 

on salt and sand 
I move: not 
within you 

Your fear clutches 
handfuls of beach 
Sifting fantasy 

in this aquamarine 
paradise 
Caterpillars, 
yellow and red, 
inch forward, 
topple into 

holes 

My change is 
yellow striped 
too: 

inch by inch 
sand castles 
disappear. 





Mary L. Westcott is a social psychologist with the Center for ; 
Mental Health Services (U.S.), likes to swim, go to movies ап 
read all manner of poetry and fiction. 
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SPIDER—by Patricia Ethelwyn Howell 


With nimble fingers I weave my web 
hoping to catch life 

as it falls 

Will you catch me if I fall? 

Within my home I take my tools 

to put up the thin curtains to keep unwanted eyes 
from seeing...me 

I should take up spinning 

learn how to weave 

like the three Norns* 

who work the loom and create the stories 
which are our lives 

tell tales 

I entertain people 

at what expense 

to my life? 

I weave the stories 

which become the net 

I fall into 

Tam the tale I tell 

Тат the web 

I weave 

Take away the story 

and there is no me, 


*Norse goddesses, the three Fates...Urd (Past), Verdandi (Present), and Skuld 
(Future). They are often seen as the Three Weavers, or Justice. In Anglo- 
Saxon myth they are the Three Aunts. Sometimes in myth the image of Spider 
and Weaver are used interchangeably. 


a eee 
Driven mad by an inner urge to communicate, Patricia 
Ethelwyn Howell seeks to tell people what she feels, interprets, 
and sees in the world she lives in. She is interested in 
ecology, the restructuring of society, how myth and history 
effects what we think and do today. She has a BA in English. 
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TABLEAUX: THREE WOMEN—by Joannie Kervran 


1. 
Golden with а summer’s worth of sun 
the Bartletts rest on a раје blue plate, 
swallow morning in their Renaissance curves, 
their pear hips. The paint swirls from her brush, 
layer upon layer of oil crafted into translucence. 
The colors are vibrant; the studio, warm, 
She admires the fruit’s thin skin 
martied to so much forgiving flesh, 
Succulent as a promise, 
they will drip juice down her chin 
when she eats them at lunch. 
The sun shifts, leaving 
three pears distilled in a section of light. 


IL 
The roundness astonishes her 
and the exact depth of purple 
almost as much as roses in November. 
Reines des Violettes, They lower their majestic heads, 
weighted with folds of petals 
curved as hands cupped to gather water. 
Scarlet hips bulge at the tips of branches 
and autumn rains reduce the world to gray. 
Inside, the kettle skirls then sighs, 
She places the roses in a white vase 
to be seen from three rooms. 

Ш. 


“Roses can’t wait for the rain," 

she says as she heads out the back door 

holding bare roots in gloved hands. 

The black loam softens to welcome stripped canes 
riddled with jagged expectations 

and the nubs of new leaves, 


Spring rivers sluice from high clouds 
pale as her grandmother's porcelain. 
The rain soaks loosely into the ground 
to the thirsty tangle of roots, 

travels up skeletal branches 
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TABLEAUX (Continued) 





even as it pulls down through her organs, her blood, 
surging slowly to the next path, 

and she can bathe in this current, 

float past roses and the fleshy petals 

to a quiet place 

where she can wake up 

every morning and breathe. 





Joannie Kervran studied poetry with Beth and Nelson Bentley 
at the University of Washington while earning a degree in 
dance. After a three-year-stint іп the Greater New York 
Metropolitan Area (mostly New Jersey), she returned to 
Seattle, where she now lives with her partner and her two 
children, and succumbs to a deep, unreasonable need to grow 
roses. Her work has appeared in RAIN CITY REVIEW, and a 


chapbook of her poems, entitled A STEADY LONGING FOR 
FLIGHT, is available through Floating Bridge Press. 
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NUDE—by Victoria Elmwood 
Tooth Spacing (c. 1630-1950) 


I was one of Rubens’ great bull-women: 

Lumbering and still, with round white flashes, 
Thick columns of flank and haunch 

And my face set ablaze with practiced соо! boredom. 


I was the Grande Odalisque, 

Another pear off the tree: 

Rubber s-curve and dark oval eyes, 

Wondering what you could possibly be staring at. 


1 was the Maja Desnuda rolling on opulence, 

Invisible sparkles racing the light. 

They’ll never know the secret we kept hidden in paint 
Or the wet afternoons we smoked under darkened sun. 


I was Jane Avril at the Moulin Rouge. 

After my skirts flashed their ruffled wings 

To the monocled businessmen in the back, 

I sat drinking absinthe with little Henri, so busy erasing the leers. 


1 was Madame Pogamy in serene whites, 

With full arcs and wide ovals that yawned to the world 
As my secrets hid deep inside this smile: 

Trying to cough out and de-mask me. 


I was a Demoiselle of Avignon, 

But they never called me Miss like that before. 

My body clinked all at once, diamond facets turning, 
And I prayed to God not to shatter, after going this far. 


I was one of de Kooning’s cover girls, 
Teeth lips and breasts 

Stretched out wide like horizons, 
Waiting for my limo downtown. 


18 
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NUDE (Continued) 
After the Fairy (1963-73) 
The eyes in the corner worked quietly 


While mine tried to run away within my head, 

All the other painted women on the walls stared into me, 
Making me another sister in the secret society 

That waits patiently, frozen and naked, 

Before jumping into 3-D heads to prick and jab 

And stay there awhile, haunting. 


Га waited for the shock that came between clothing and nudity — 
Like the space between sound and silence 

Or between the anticipation and the pain. 

All I found was a numbness — 

The first thrummings licked my toes and climbed on up 

As I turned slowly to stone on the bed 

In the tower upstairs. 


The music that rained down from the walls caressed me, too. 
Old singing slow, music from the forties 

With a voice to assure that I would live through 

All the men who would hurt or love. 

Lady singin’ the blu led the room to keep company, 
Going through the selling of flesh with me all over again. 





My head stretched up through my collar: 

I saw the green and grew toward it. 

My skin escaped the leering eyes and pawing hands 

For the dignified neurotic artist's stare, 

A different kind of naked: 

Still and no jiggles, and no alcohol stench ог sticky wrapping. 


Ttook my dammed head home at night 

To spit out laughter in the closet. 

Down the centuries we’ve waited and looked away 

(With our minds if not our eyes), 

on tonight I turn your brushes to pencil points 
Tom you I steal weak blurry pictures 

And sharpen them into photos from my head. 


19 
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NUDE (Continued) 


When you see the silent subject with colors bigger than your own — 
That’s when you stop and blanch and play my picto-puppet 


While I wield it all. 





Victoria Elmwood was born and raised in the inner city of 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Currently a student at Reed College 
in Portland, Oregon, she has been writing for six years. She 
was the head editor of the RIVERBEND REVIEW from 1993 to 


1995. 


MOTHER—by Holly Lambert 


She created the water, 
her hair flowing 
with milky white river rapids. 
Her bosom voluptuous 
with the pride of ponds and lakes. 
Her belly swollen 
with the possibilities of an ocean. 
And from her eyes 
fell tears of beauty 

tears of water 

tears of life 





This is the first time Holly’s work has been published. 
20 
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SETTLERS—by L.L. Streeter 


The icicle dagger’s 
twisted and bent 
shaped by 
the wind 
careening across the prairie 
that once held 
homesteaders huddling 
in packs 
against the loneliness 
of stars 
so numbered as to fear 
their imaginations 
and I wonder 
if such strength can survive 
the dark 
that swallows 
its own opulence 
and fades their shadow 
forever gone. 





L.L. Streeter lives in the town of Wisner, Nebraska with her 
husband who is a businessman there and serves on the 
Volunteer Rescue Squad. Presently she is co-chair Jor the 
forming and running of the Wisner Heritage Museum, and for 
the town's 125th year of existence. | 
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MOON—by Joseph Stern 


Crescent moon and star in the early morning 
Fade as the sun rises to purple, yellow and blue. 
Туе had enough of this down-dragging poverty 
As the sun shines yellow through my blue curtains 
Purchased in East Harlem. 

The endless carnage of blood-letting 

Festering in blind alleys— 

‘Trains thundering in flaming wreckage 
Twisted remains of ocean-going ships 

Deaf in the night 

As the moon glows over sequestered waves, 
Where have I been? the child wonders; 

And the sound rumbles between his ears 

Like earth-shattered mindless scions 

Of the last coming of the saints, 
Nicotine-stained fingers reach for the 
Doorknob of an empty room, 

White sparks fly from desperate remains 

Of cowboys gone berserk 

And silent virgins watch as the flames 

Fly skyward above their broken wheels, 

A knife twists silently in the hand of a madman 
As policemen stare from lonely corners, 

Her hair fixates in blond tangles— 

A phone call-~ 

Heavy breathing— 

Her body lies naked to the night 

Slowly spinning beneath a broken moon 

As snow sleet rain and harmonious 

Moonglow carve their answers 

Into the stone facade 
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MOON (Continued) 





Ofa silent brownstone. 
The sickness washed over his mind 

And the body that was once his 
Responded with numbness 

‘That left all the years passing 

Slowly, now quicker, suddenly stopped 

In silent wonder at the sharpness 

Of the pain that was once his 

But no longer now that the body was gone 
Tripping into the night like some 






Waif that sought an answer 

In the caverns beneath a sky-topped 
City of steeples seeking the sun 
That forgot to call its own blindness 
A sadness of lost souls rushing 

To a desperate endless night. 






——————————_—_—_—__________________________ 
Joseph Stern is a New York-based poet, artist, writer and 


musician who has had over eighty poems and stories 
published, mostly by alternative presses. 
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CALL ME ARACHNE—by Lyn Lifshin 


the mad girl moans 

in her siren way, all 

lure. There is nothing 
about her you’d call 
docile or sweet. Still, 

men find they can’t 
keep their eyes off 

те. I’m known for my 
strong legs. You think 
you want to be wrapped 

up close, legs around 

your back? You think 

you want to be eaten? 
When I spin a story 

you're pulled іп. In 
certain light, I 

glitter like what 1 

weave. You think you're 
about to be snatched 

up in diamonds, move 
deeper into my web. 

I'ma site many find 
addictive. I can’t help 
myself. I’m not very 
social. When I was a 
woman I had spider veins 
along my legs leaking 

the blue inside me. 
Everything was the color 
of night. Now I have а 
tougher outside but I’ve 
had to work hard, be 
patient. My words are 

my fangs. But I can shimmer 
so you don’t see what’s 
about to go for your blood. 
Few see my venom until it’s 
late. I seem delicate, my 
legs long as a Hanes modei 
in sheer midnight hose, 
luring you from your old bed. 
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ARACHNE (Continued) 


My blood is pale blue copper. 
Му heart’s in my belly. 
1 са! meat and I’m starved. 





Lyn Lifshin’s book COLD COMFORT is forthcoming from 
Black Sparrow Press. For further details, contact her at 2719 
Baronhurst Drive, Vienna, Virginia 22181. email: 
onyxvelvet@aol.com. 


SHOES—by Mary DeBow 


Tonight I will count my shoes. 
There are too many, 

Why? 

I say each pair will be my last, 
but they never are. 

Maybe I think they will carry me, 
that they will walk me somewhere else. 
In the shoe department 

there is order and surprise, 
always two, but different. 

Each pair lies in its box, 

teady as friends will ever be 
ЗА me just above the pavement, 
like an angel. 





ен DeBow has taught English for 16 years and has been 
"Ng poetry since she was eleven years old. She mainly 


Participates in “oral publishing” but will have a poem 


Sorthcoming і 
in FOOTW А 
REVIEW & ORK: THE PATERSON LITERARY 
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FROM VOLUME V. OF TAXI MURDERS SEXTET 
Novel with Poetry: Work-in-Progress... 


Second Letter 


for Christina Miller—by Sean-Thomas Farragher 


Dearest Christina: 
never turn away 

from sorrow. Anais lept 
into eyes and came, 
Our daughter and 

her black fetus cast 
from clay to sinew, 
blue milk to mouth, 
overflowed, spilled 
upon her carnal wisp 
and ours resumed 
with heat released 
when grief 

my last breath 
departs anon when 
morning glory seeds 
are plucked from lips. 





Sean-Thomas Farragher graduated from Columbia and has ў 
been a poet, novelist, teacher, and visual artist most ој his; 
life. Publishing credits: 1976, “Narratives of New 
Netherland,” published by Beloit Poetry Journal, commended 
by the Push Cart Press as опе of the best poems in America 
1990, BLUE STONES AND SALT HAY, an Anthology ој * 
Contemporary NJ Poets, Rutgers University Press. 
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POSTCARD FROM BOLIVIA—by Jackie Bartley 


The corner of this house closest 

to the camera divides light from dark. 
Its pale sunlit stucco wall 

might warm the palm of my hand 
while the shaded one hints 

of cool earth scents. 


A study in light and form 

were it not for the horns 

mounted at the peak of the dry 
thatched roof. Someone has fashioned 
a forelock too of soft golden flax 

so the house seems a wildness tamed. 


Behind the horns, on the back of this 
stolid beast, a red hand-drawn arrow 
points to a clay pot gathering sun. 
Оп the next house, another pot 

and another arrow pointing 

like docile lightning 

from the azure sky. 


The back of this card 

says these pots are for luck, 
though if the brittle thatch 
suddenly ignited, these walls 
would char and crumble. 

And if the annual rains exceeded 
their season, these walls 

would dissolve into mud 

till the idea of luck, 

the chance of catching it 
Vanished. Till all that was left 
Were a few potsherds and the blackened 
hors of a long dead beast. 








Recent Poems by Jackie Bartley have appeared or will appear 
m AILERON, CALLIOPE, CINCINNATI POETRY REVIEW, and 


PIKEVILLE REVIEW. She lives in Holland, Michigan where 


she is an adjunct professor at Hope College. 
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IN CRETE—by Michael D. Riley 


I saw god, 

The slab of his shoulders 

Where the world sits, his haunch 
Where spears break 

Above hoof-blades, a head 

Wide for wisdom and eyes 

To penetrate worlds unborn, 
Horns to hold our differences 

In one sustaining thought, 
Uproot our lies and tear the sky 
With storms of sympathy 

For men and women lost 

In their frail skin, 

Bereft of everything 

But the sound of hoofbcats ringing. 
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ON GOING, OR NOT GOING, TO THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS—by David Fedo 





Yes 
there is the new Winslow Homer exhibit 
which you will like 

especially those famous watercolors 
the sea and all of that 

although the wait will be annoying 
as usual 

and the parking— 

Incidentally 

did you notice that it’s begun to rain? 






Also 
we really should do other things. 

My glasses badly need adjusting. 

I've got to get some new shoes. 

You must call your mother 

and let Debbie know that next Thursday 
won't work for us. 

Okay? 
Besides 
the Celtics are on TV 

Туе got thirty papers to grade 

and the cat box has to be changed. 
And this poem 

Such as it is 

heeds to be written sometime. 













































э — 


pact Fedo з poetry has been published in a wide variety of 
Stigious journals throughout the country. He is currently 


academic dean and i 
* Professor of English at Curry College i 
Milton, а Зе 
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ТНЕ КОАМ OF FREE LOVE—by В.А. St. Andrews 


“She knows only that this spiritual problem is an abyss the soul 
can fall into, falling and falling eternally.” 


They are twenty three and travelling together through Italy. They 
have just made love in Rome. To be alone in this new beauty, she rises before 
he does. She wants to bear him gifis and searches the cobbled piazzas for sweet 
rolis and latte, 

On the corner she finds a tilting flower cart. It is a painter’s palette of 
yermillion, carmine, lavender, magenta, periwinkle, olivine, ocher. She stands 
motionless before lily, gentian, rose. Behind shadows, the vendor watches her 
sway on her stem in the green morning light. He thinks she is like his favorite: 
amaranth, the flower that will not fade. 

She buys one lily; he wraps two. 

She takes the stairs of the pension two at a time but opens the door 
quietly. He is already awake; cross-legged he sits reading Buddhist scripture. 
His eyes lift smiling momentarily; he continues. His breathing is deep and 
rhythmic. 

In his quiet strength and serenity, he is beautiful to her. She imagines 
that she alone, of all the acolytes, can hear his one hand clapping. She spreads 
her offerings upon a white towel altar she builds beside him. The lilies’ scent 
wraps around him like a shawl. 

He turns at last toward her and the first fruits of the day. Perfect lover 
that he is, he concentrates as purely as if he were eating flowers. They discuss 
the difficulty of his morning meditation, a Zen koan about a live goose in a 
рое. How did it get in; how will it get out? This is a puzzle for more than 
the mind. 

She listens, her whole body leaning forward. She says nothing, 
sespecting how intricate such puzzles must be. She knows only that this 
spiritual problem is an abyss the soul can fall into, falling and falling eternally. 

Light puddles at their feet. Recalled to time and youth, they race 
down the stairs and into the Eternal City with only their ethereal bodies 
touching. That is enough. Tireless as Venus and Mercury, they crisscross 
Rome on winged feet. They stop to rest near the Pyramid of Cestius, searching 
for the graves of Romantic poets. He whispers, “She was a phantom of de- 
light,” and they linger under the acacia trees. 

They buy red wine, yellow cheese, brown bread. He carries their 
measures in a string bag and waits beside a fountain. She runs into St. Andrea 
al Quirnaic, The door slices her shadow away, and incense winds its heavy 
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turban around her hair. Her dark eyes adjust to darkness; she walks to the altar 
of St. Anne, drops in lire, crosses herself, slips one small white candle up her 
purple sleeve. 

They will have spiritual light. 

She darts outside again, swift as thought. Beside the Spanish Steps, 
they stroll examining wares displayed on tapestries, on Tunisian cloth, on 
leather rugs. Silver bracelets, beaded pouches, amulets. Shoulder leaning 
against shoulder they tear the bread and gulp the wine. Satisfied and silent, 
they listen to the thramming of the city below. 

He wipes his soft, short brown beard with an elegant hand and 
wonders if now is the time. He feels suddenly tired. He must find answers to 
more than old Buddhist parables. He slumps against the stones as melancholy 
overtakes him. He carries a world beyond this city and its distractions. He 
must find his way in life; he must make a life for them. 

She senses his tension and studies him momentarily, She pulls his 
body against hers as a comrade might take up a wounded companion, He lets 
her body console him and decides that he is almost happy. He can rarely find 
words for these growing fears and feelings. 

His eyes slide toward her furtively; she is studying clouds or cloth or 
something just beyond his reach. He feels pressure rising inside his chest as if 
a flock of birds were trying to break out and lift into the plane trees. Her power 
over him, his mind says. The terrible, astonishing force of her being. He has 
felt this and has had to pray his way back to this center. 

He nods as if answering a question; this is the right thing to do and 
the right time to do it. He is not surprised; he feels relieved. Decisive. He 
raises the Chianti to his lips as if it were a chalice and takes a long draught. 
He hands her the bottle and wipes sculpted lips with that casual grace of his 
which still amazes her. 

You know we must marry he says. 

She says nothing. He feels air rush between them like a fluttering of 
wings. She squints suddenly as if a spotlight were trained on her or as if she 
has been shaken from the safe cocoon of sleep. Her body shifts; her back 
straightens. She lowers the bottle carefully to the unsteady ground, 

His voice comes on and on, relentless as tides. She drifts out and out 
while he sets his reasons before her, one by one, like Christmas ornaments, 
They should return to America by month’s end. This is inevitable since their 
poe of college. His parents know. The time is right, he says, for both of 





Finally his voice stops. She stands abruptly. He sees her rise like a 
plume of water, wind-blown and filled of refracted light. 

Мо, she says. I can’t she says. Her heart flies up toward a blue beyond 
gravity. I won’t she clarifies. What I feel for you is love. She says all this but 
does not look at him. There is no contact, no touch, no kiss. 

He sits a heartbeat longer. Her refusals reverberate like pistol shots, 
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bouncing against the ancient buildings, echoing from stone to stone, and 
slamming into his chest. The silence around her makes the thunder inside him 
unbearable. He rises, his hands clapped over his ears. As if blinded he 
searches the space behind her and stumbles down the steps. 

She looks after him until he turns out of the piazza. She does not call 
his name, To her, he is Adonis striding toward a harsher light. He is beauty 
without courage. He would sacrifice them both to that other world of rings and 
wedding cakes and illusion. 

She falls back to the step and gulps air like someone coming up from 
deep water. Her body hurts. Slanting light lifts and folds shadows beside her 
where he once sat. She quiets as colors deepen from topaz to amber, Sjhe rises 
at last, stretching up and up, and turns three times around, her eyes closed tight 
as when she was a girl. . 

When she opens them, she experiences no dizziness. She is a pillar, a 
willow, a watchtower. She feels a warm wind, it is blowing toward her from an 
island in the Adriatic which she has never scen and not yet visited. 

She feels sorrow but no fear. Softly she claps her hands together. 
Rising before her is a large grey goose ruffling velvet feathers beside a narrow- 
necked bottle of unbroken emerald glass. 





В.А. St. Andrews, whose works appear in CAROLINA 
QUARTERLY, THE PARIS REVIEW, and KANSAS 
QUARTERLY, teaches at SUNY/Health Science University 
Center in Syracuse, N.Y. 
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KINGDOM OF AUTUMN—by Kenneth Silver 


“J went out for a walk one day in the bright October woods,-a 
walk from which I have never fully returned.” 


All summer long the sun has ruled the world but now it is the turn of 
the wind now it is the hour of the wind now it is the time of the wind. Autumn 
begins with a single magic sound the sound of your own heart beating magic 
sound leaps outside and becomes the wind wind becomes a season season 
becomes pure fire and all the leaves burst into flames. Witch fire has entered 
the trees and burns there uncontested till the first winter rains, Then of the 
magic there is nothing but cold ashes on the stones. Time wished to be 
beautiful in its passing and that is why autumn is. 

I went out for a walk one day in the bright October woods, a walk from 
which I have never fully returned. While deep within the city I had heard water 
rushing and knew I must return to the green world. While deep within the city 
I had dreamt of butterflies turning back into leaves and knew I must return to 
the real world. While deep within the city I had sensed а star shining in the 
night far above me and knew I must return to my own world. Rumors had 
come to the city shops and squares of a season called autumn;a season filled 
with stars, a season known to sorcery. Frost touched my house that night and by 
midnight from that city I was long gone. 

Before dawn 1 stood trembling with cold before the great autumn 
forest, as one stands small and alone on the shores of some vast and endless 
moonlit sea. Leaves the color of night were washed about my feet by the great 
waves of wind which crashed and broke ай about те. Wind touched my face, 
then left me. Shouldering my pack I stepped inside autumns’ fleeting king- 
dom. 





Everything inside the forest waswhisphering to me at once. Air, 
water, earth, their wisdom only frightened me as I hiked along. Then slowly, 
inside the dark, I began to hear the voice of the sun.Inperceptibly, shadows 
became leaves again and then suddenly sunlight struck the trees and the world 
was color everywhere. Like a great mountain range the autumn woods stretched 
endlessly about me. Red, orange, violet, amber, gold, every shade of fairytale 
shone all around me. I stared as though awakened from a dream. 

When the sun was high in the blue sky I came to а meadow circled all 
around by enormous oak trees. An old stream ran along the edges of the 
meadow, the trees dripping yellow and gold leaves into the water, the leaves 
like colored paper boats heading off for the sea. The stream filled the place 
with the far off sound of the mountains, Resting, I thought of the oaks about 
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me, how their leaves would be the first offering to the merciless white Bods of ` 
winter. I must have fallen asleep then, even as I bent to fill up ту canteen, for- 
what happened next could only have happened їп a dream. 

It seemed to me that the music of the stream grew louder and louder, : 
as though in flood. The autumn wind rose to meet it. Then inside the tent of · 3 
those two voices a bright voice appeared,and it spoke so that I could hear. : 

Winter can never enter here, it said, nor does summer come a 
calling,nor her handmaiden spring. For inside this meadow, Lord Autumn 
dwells always. Cold wind, a single red leafs’ ling, these things are his 
throne, Here the days are forever bright and filled with the passing years, 

Then I must have awakened, I knew the voice was still there, but the 
me that had heard it was gone. Only stream and wind remained. Not till 
twilight did I leave, accepting then that there would be no more speaking. 

I have never found that meadow again, though many times 1 have 
tried. If there are continents where winter rules and vast desert lands where 
summer always stays, why should there not be a place where autumn always 
dwells. It is good that such a place would be so difficult to find, for the hearts 
of our people are so easily broken. 





Ken Silver is a writer and videomaker living on the Pacific 
Coast of California. 
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T LAST I VANQUISHED THE MOUNTAINTOP— 
by Najwa Salam Brax 


«1 couldn’t see very well through the tears of pain that were 
plurring my eyes, but I didn’t complain and, although I was 
limping pretty badly, I scrambled right up again.” 


I spent my childhood in Lebanon, а fantastic land that was called “the 
Switzerland of the East”. My family used to move from the city to the country 
to spend summertime. 

Once, on a cool summer morning, | sat on a creaking swing on the 
porch of our summer home. In the distance, the grandiose panorama of a 
mountaintop challenged me to climb it. My mother stared at me angrily as I 
expressed my strong desire. 

“You are too young to climb it; besides, it is a very dangerous and 
deserted place,” she exclaimed. 

I was upset with myself for not being able to convince her and, while 
we were discussing my desire, my cousins and their housemaid dropped by. 

“What about going for а ramble up the mountain?” 1 asked them at 
once. 

“We'd love to,” they answered in unison. 

The picnic was a challenge. I packed some food and we set off on a 
Most unforgettable long walk with my youngest sister, two cousins and Kitty, 
the maid. 

When we waved good-bye to my mother, she said, “Don’t climb up the 
mountaintop!” 

у As we walked, I gazed up at the sky: processions of clouds fringed 
with dark Bray were proceeding aimlessly in all directions, like flocks of sheep 
Without a shepherd. The more we advanced, the weather got cooler. After an 
hour of climbing, I stared into the distance trying to see my house. Its shape 
loomed like a Prone body amidst standing ghosts. Around us, there were still 
many apple and peach trees, They were swaying gently, their verdant gowns 
moist with Pearly dew. There was a continuous swishing sound. The leaves 
Were shaking in the brisk wind and the grass blades were swaggering merrily. 


Wila flowers poked up everywhere. We picked some and adorned our hair with 


wean, As we walked higher, Kitty, the stubborn and gluttonous maid, told 


grily, “I am tired and hungry!” 

„We sat down by a shady peach tree near a whirring creek that was 

beta Meandering its way through the mountain. The tree was the last one on 
Way to the mountaintop. I sang: 
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Climbing, scrambling дан = 
still wanting much, 








2 5 “The mountaintop is nearby. Keep your eyes straight ahead and keep 
you аге a hen steadfast,” I yelled at her. 
about to hatch. yourself Isaw ш, Сан mountain all around me and, while I was trying to 
Walking briskly шу sweaty hair off my neck, I tripped up and sprained my ankle, but I 
atop a dream, Гаја I couldn’t see very well through the tears of pain that were 
a golden hope | . уто my eyes, but I didn’t complain and, although I was limping pretty 
in my mind stream. blurring 


badly, I scrambled right up again. 
| Finally, satiated with the thrill of accomplishment, we reached the 


From a basket, Kitty pulled out some biscuits, then she picked several peak just before the fading light topped the mountain. My heart flushed with 


peaches from the tree, cut a smal! one in half and handed it to me. She was of 4 


happiness and, although I was already on the crest, I stood on tiptoe to get a 

medium height; her brown hair streaked with silver, In a little while, I saw heri look. 

mouth open and her eyes dim like fading light. Her hands were shaking and * better “Wow!” I shouted down the mountain. Everywhere I looked there 

there was sweat on her face. And all at once, I realized that something awful 4 were ravishing views: a vast expanse of mother nature’s splendors, radiating in 

had happened to her, beauty, capturing our senses. Crimson light dispersed the grayish clouds, There 
“Are you Okay?” I asked her frightened. 


4 is nothing like sunset from a high mountaintop. 

She started to choke, Her fearful look fired my mind. Inadvertently, 1 Sitting on the mountain rim, I exclaimed, “Let’s breathe deeply.” 
slapped her on the nape of the neck and she spat out a peach pit! I was so A fragrant smell drifted toward us and I felt the world turning around 
scared. For a second, I couldn’t figure out what had happened and I got even К me. Below us, the valley was covered by а low mist as an ethereal bridal veil 
more nervous when I saw a stupid smile spread over her flushed face. Then I a covering the face of a giant nymph to reveal her hidden beauty. 
hugged her tightly and kept smiling at her, still determined to reach my goal... The songs of the birds captured my ears. The sky was a gray ocean, 
the summit, А heaving and moving down below. Flights of birds were chirping freely. I 

“Let's go,” I said to her politely, while inside my veins my blood was pointed to them and said, “Watch. Oh, how high they fly! I wish I could fly 
boiling with impatience. from peak to peak to see unknown views that flash across the endless sky.” 

After a while, while we were walking on a slippery path my youngest Just as dusk began to fall, we headed back home. We walked down 
sister, Sabah, fell down. I tried to help her stand and encouraged her to ў quickly as the darkness drew near. Our descent was easier, but we grew more 
continue upward. Luckily, she wasn’t hurt, but she was discouraged. and more frightened as evening approached. No one was in view. Out of the 

“I g-g-got to g-g-go back home,” she stammered weakly. She did, in mist, the trees loomed like friendly ghosts in the distance; yet we kept singing. 
fact, look exhausted, but I took a deep breath to calm myself, never taking my When we reached the peach tree under which we had taken a rest, I asked Kitty 
eyes off the mountaintop. 


| 4 (casingly, “What about а big peach now?” Frightened from the assault of the 
“Look at the sky,” I told her softly as I whispered the following poem: darkness, she was the fastest one in our race back home. 


А At last we reached the house safely. It was eight o’clock and my 
loud: ћ 
S г РЕ ae Я Mother was very worried. She looked at me, a spark of anger in her eyes, then 
М Кее а smile broke over her face, wider and brighter as she looked far over the 
and flights of songbirds 3 mountain. 
theri: fl; 1 де Я 7 
fly tary hight 1095, 6 ‘You were there!” She stated softly, a knowing look in her eyes, 
ў | “Would you like to climb the mountain, Mom?” I asked her jokingly. 
As I glanced at her face, 1 noticed that It was blossoming with a Some day,” She replied. 


smile, 1 returned the smile, then we set off on our walk upward as if nothing 4 — 
had happened. However, our trek was riddled by one problem after another. Я 


Мајна 8, 


s м alam Brax is а bilingual poet and writer. She received her 
After three hours, we felt drops of rain, у ste’ ister of Arts from the Lebanese University in 1983. Her poetry, 

“It's raining,” the voice of my cousin, Safa, came rushing to me. “How Short stories and essays have appeared in over 120 publications in 
much farther do we have to ро?” | S the U, 


· U.S., Canada, England anbd she has won more than 120 poetry 
36 Prizes and awards. 
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THE FIT—by Harold Huber 





“I walked down the hallway, dodging ghosts and ghost voices 
with their bleak predictions for my future.” 





Tam not usually subject to fits, but that’s what I think I had on 
Monday night— rather, Tuesday morning. I was on my way to а convention of J 
corporate reps in Minneapolis. It was so dark on the highway, the blackness 
seemed like а decal glued to the side windows. When I looked at the dashboard 3 
and saw it was 2:16 AM, it struck me that in two minutes—back in 1927— it 
would be the exact moment of my birth. When the bright red numbers flipped 
from 17 to 18, my fit started. 

So, what happens when you’re alone in the dark and it’s exactly your 3 
birthday? You review your life, naturally! I ran through mine and summed it $ 
up this way: One —I was born. Two—I started first grade. Three—I turned 
sixty. That was it...the whole summary! I knew something was wrong. 
Certainly more than three events should come to mind when recapping your 
whole life. Mustn’t something significant have taken place between ages six 
and sixty? 

1 listed all kinds of events to myself—landing a great job at Hadley’s 
when I was still under thirty—promotions all the way up to Supervisor—V.P. 
three years ago. Then I thought about Kathryn, buying the house, our very first 
car. But in this fit, none of those things seemed to count. My brain just shook 4 
its lobes and kept saying, “You were born. You started school. Now уоште 4 
sixty.” 





When I got to my hotel room, I shooed the bellboy away and poured а ; 
drink from my “portable”, but I couldn’t shake the hollowed-out feeling that 
began in the car, Being born—that I could accept. I mean, who could argue | 
about birth being a major event in a person’s life? And turning sixty made a 
kind of sense. That’s big, I guess. But first grade? Except for Miss Bloomer, Н 
hardly remember first grade. F 

Emaline Bloomer. One of the great names! What jumped from the 
back of my brain that night—I’m still speaking in fit-terms here—was she 
always called me “honeybunch.” When my mother took me to school on that, 4 
first terrifying day, Miss Bloomer put her arm around my shoulders and said, 4 
“Hello there, honeybunch.” Like I said, she always called me that, but never itt: 
front of other kids. Lots of times Га stay in at recess, and then’s when she’d 
bunch me full of honeys. My only fear was that Roland, the class “boss”, 
would hear and drag me into the special realm he muled...Sissy Hell. Back 
then, I risked even such dangers for a perfumey hug and to hear her pet name 
for me again. 
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You'd think with all that memory-whirling а guy would get sleepy, 
right? wrong! My eyes felt nailed open, so I called room service and started 
rowing things out of my suitcase. “So these are my milestones?” I yelled at 
my fit. Twas really feeling crazy. Good thing I came a day early for the 
pnvention. I needed some time to get back to normal before I went to any 
meetings. “Get a grip on yourself,” I told me, just like in the movies. Room 
service and a bucket of clinking ice heiped me do that. 

There was a newspaper on the bed stand. I figured reading some local 
news from my old hometown might help smooth me out, so I kicked off my 
shoes and started flipping pages. I came across an article that stopped me cold. 
It said Zion Elementary was being torn down. I decided that since the first 
concourse wasn’t scheduled until Wednesday, I’d drive over in the morning 
and take a last look at my old school. 

The building was so small, compared with the dinky pictures of it in 
my memory. Maybe on the eve of destruction, without the normal stampede 
and hollering matches, such places shrink, or something. Anyway, there was 
no one around, so I walked in. Near the stairwell, I passed a water bubbler that 
barely came to my knees. It gave me a jolt to recall how close it once was to 
my chin. 

The eighth grade room upstairs made me cringe. Looking at the rows 
of desks and the closets along the back wall reminded me how much I had 
hated everything at Zion. I walked down the hallway, dodging ghosts and 
ghost voices with their bleak predictions for my future. When I went back 
downstairs and came to the first grade doorway, everything changed. I sud- 
denly felt...well, I guess you could say shy. I walked inside on tiptoes. 

5 Га better warn you right now, this next part is like а cheap movie, but 
it’s the honest-to-Hanna truth. A skinny woman in a gray coat was sitting at 
the front desk, She was staring ош the windows and hadn’t noticed me come 
in. I said, “Good morning.” She wasn’t even startled. She just turned my way 
and frowned. In spite of the heaps of wrinkles, I recognized her right off. 

“Miss Bloomer,” I said, “you won’t remember me, but I sure do 
Temember you, I’m Harry Franklin, I was in your first grade class.” 

My heart was slamming as I waited for her to say something. Finally, 
She shook her head and spoke so softly, I could barely hear. 

"Рт sorry. There were so many. You understand.” 

. So there stood I, a big vice-president of Hadley’s Inc. ready to chuck 
everything for a hug and a “Dear Heavens...it’s my little honeybunch!” In- 
Stead, she turned back to the windows, and I left. 

Well, I want to tell you! This fit, or whatever you'd call it, really 
tes ир my part of the convention. I was to give a speech that motivated 
Bu; 105 out of everybody there, and I usually shine with that kind of stuff. 
fide. Ny before my introduction, I looked around the hall and it hit me broad- 

d ot one of those people gave a fat fig about me or what I had to say. I 
ically ran the standard V.P.’s Creed through ту brain—you know, this 
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We can build it out of that lumber stacked in the вагаре—таке a 
base 50 it won’t blow over in the wind. A great big “H”, taller than me, 
sturdy right smack in the front yard like a piece of sculpture. Can’t you just 
мете Kate сап plant honeysuckle all around it. We’ll paint it red, таубе 
йн around it on summer nights, decorate it at Christmas and on our anniver- 


© Yes, oh yes! That will make one fine milestone monument. A 
definite Number Four item for a person’s list, better than a hundred-dozen 
motivational speeches...something really worth having а fit over! 


not being the saint business, my position not hinging on giveafigability—buyt 4 
none of that helped. I kept seeing the back of Miss Bloomer's head, and feeling 





dizzy. 





Afterward, when Old Man Hadley was talking to me, he Practically 4 
stood on top of my shoes. I know he was checking for booze on my breath, but 8 
I knew that gin doesn’t smell, So I ha-ha’d with him awhile, and the whole 
mess finally ended around midnight. Back in the hotel, I passed out the minute: 
my face hit the chenille bedspread. 4 

Now it’s almost seven AM. Let’s see, that makes me sixty years, two 
days and...what? A lot of minutes old. I guess I should dig the clean socks out У) 
of my case and get going, so I'm home by sundown. Ha! I almost said, ч 
“Kathryn will worry if I’m late.” Fat chance. For one thing, I’m never late. | : 
am that famous early worm they talk about. I mean bird, don’t I? And, as for 4 
my wife worrying, she probably hasn’t even noticed that I’m not around. ГШ 4 
set my bag down in the hall and she’ll say, “All packed?” $ 

Now, why іп hell did I say that? Can’t be any gin left in те, so maybe! 
my fit isn’t over yet. As though Kathryn wouldn’t notice that I’m away. As 
though she is опе of the mob that doesn’t give a fig. As though she hasn’t 
always been there to back me up and to tell me I’m no more a fool than 
anybody else. I'd better face her head-on and apologize. 

Just look at you, Katie. All yellowed and stuck to the plastic. Worn 
on the edges and bowed in the middle from years and years of sitting on you. 
But there you are, still smiling like a bride, anyway. 

Oh боў! Oh my God! Are you still smiling? Do you do that any- | 
more, Kate? Why don’t I know for sure? Why can’t I picture it? I can conjure 3 
up Old Man Найсу'ѕ ugly kisser and see each eighth-inch of his robot grin, but’ 
my very own wife... 

Well, if I don’t kick off before then, things are going to be a lot 
different next year...on my birthday. I need to find a Number Four for that list 3 
of landmarks of my stunning life. Katie must need a new one, too. Maybe 
more than I do, now that I think about it. Does she still count me as a mile- 
stone in her life? How many numbers on er list, I wonder? 

One thing, for sure. A few hours from now, I’m going to shoot right | 
through that front door and yodel an avalanche of honeybunches on that | 
girl...maybe croon а couple, like Sinatra ог Сото, It will be a terrible shock fol 
the poor thing. I wonder if she'll want to hear them. I wonder if she’ll feel 
like singing some back to me? 

Hey! That's it. That’s got to be it! I'll bet when they got me all dried’ 
off—back there іп 1927—and laid me in my mother’s arms, she looked down 
and said those words to me. Bet I’m just some kind of odd freak who needs 
regular, serious doses of honeybunching, if anything is going to count for 
much. 












































After forty years spent in college studios, Harold Huber 
retired to the tiny town of Ottertail, Minnesota to devote full 
time to writing and fishing. Since his retirement in 1992, 
over seventy of his short stories have been published in 
literary magazines and anthologies. His children’s novel, 
YILPI’S BOY, is scheduled for publication later this year. 

























Look out, highway, here comes Harry! He’s sixty now,and feelin’ 
gooood! 
40 
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COYOTES hy: Ron McFarland of lust cut straight through me. “Coyotes,” she said, pronouncing it, 
3 су J strained but could not hear а thing aside from the occasional whoosh 
“To a forty-three year old man on the road by himself for the кайс. Iwas around one o'clock in the moming, and I felt tired from the 
first time after twenty years of married life, almost any oe day’s drive, and I could see myself nestling into her large, soft bosom. I 
woman’s voice sounds sexy.” didn’t know what to say. I thought of the scrawny coyotes Га seen here and 
there all over the West and of how efficient they were as scavengers, and 1 
remembered stories about how they would attack people’s pets sometimes even 
in suburban neighborhoods. I also thought of пе иал ич та ere 
I think I got propositioned once by a prostitute in Idaho Falls, but I’m featuring Coyote as the clever and often immoral se: а ete of the арі 
not sure. I mean in the first place I’m not sure that she was a prostitute. I was world. It struck me that I had more than a little bit of Coyote annig La then, 
leaving the lounge of the Starlite Motel out on the edge of town, having just “I had a kitten when I was a girl that the coyotes got, ђе ae 
consumed my complimentary drink, a gin and tonic of slight volume and 3 “That’s what my mom said anyway. If they got hold of Jackie they’d tear her to 
insipid velocity, when 1 noticed a fairly tall and marginally attractive blonde at 3 pieces.” A iat де w 
my side. I hadn’t noticed her in the lounge. She seemed to have emerged from’ “The coyotes,” I said, pronouncing it, "otes: ы Ре 
the shadows. 4 “This is where I go up,” she said, stopping at the stairwell. “Room 
She said it was a nice night, and I agreed that it was. The desert windi 206.” She smiled softly and her light hair stirred in the breeze. А 
blew a strand of her bright hair across her lips, and she slowly brushed it away | Like I said, I’m not sure I got Propositioned at all. Maybe she was just 
with her slender fingers. She said the stars were lovely. Her voice was soft and another lonely tra а у 
languorous and maybe а little sexy, but I'm not sure abouttthe cither. To a she'd just gotten a divorce, or maybe up there in Room 206 her mean pimp was 
forty-three year old man on the road by himself for the first time after twenty 4 waiting to beat her up if she didn’t find a john, or maybe it was the truck driver 
years of married life, almost any woman’s voice sounds sexy. I was trying to + waiting for me. I felt simultancously very reckless and very timid. 
figure out whether she was inebriated, just friendly, or in business, when she I told her goodnight, and on the way to my room I thought I could 
drew my attention to her room. She had left her cat there alone, she said, and 4 hear coyotes yowl in the distance, not the long wolf-howl you always hear in 
she hoped it would be okay. I remembered the sign in the lobby that read, “No the movies, but a derisive sort of yipping noise. Or perhaps it was just dogs. 
Pets.” 


Why was I feeling so reckless? A semi roared past, its engine gutter- | 
ing deep in its iron throat as the driver down-shifted on his way across the d 
country. He would be a sturdy guy who works out a lot and has a U.S. Marine 4 
Corps tattoo and a distant look in his blue eyes. Unlike me, this guy has not 
given up smoking, and he carelessly chainsmokes unfiltered Camels as he 
tosses down shots of bourbon at the end of a hard day on the road. No matter 
where he stops—any state in the union, and he’s driven most of them—a К 
woman waits for him. His wife back in a small town in Idaho knows about his | 
tomcatting around, but remains faithful to him. Why, is a mystery. They both 
listen to country western and believe almost every word. The tail blonde at my 
side might be his woman here in Idaho Falls, 

The blonde nudged me and asked if I could see her cat up there in her 4 
room, but I couldn’t. She seemed disappointed. She said I would like her cat, Ў 
who was black with white paws and whose name was Jackie. I thought of 
telling her I hated cats, but I didn’t. We had a nice little conversation going, 
even though it was about nothing. 

“Listen,” she said, and she touched my bare arm lightly and a shiver 
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GEOFF 2—by Matthew Wilson 48 
745. 


It was а Porsche with vanity plates. That’s what got him to think 4 tay out 


which wasn’t much northbound on 101 that time of day. Geoff 2. That’s what 
it said. He remembered Geoff Cowler from college. The first day of freshman Дд 


year he read the name on the door like О-ой; he’d never seen it spelled that 3 раста in Tuscany when а dolled-up womeh sped by him in a Lexus. Damn, 
way. Whatever happened to him? They’d been pretty tight that first yearas 4 all alone in the commuter lane. 

roommates, but somewhere in the middle of sophomore year they both declared Е In Italy he concluded it wasn’t enough to study art, read poetry, 
majors, Geoff went for Information Systems, and Roy decided on Art History, 4 become а cinemaphile: ће decided he should make his own art, even if it meant 


That’s where they parted company. 
Roy had been thinking a lot about the past since coming home to 


California. Everyday the commute through San Jose reminded him of people 1 Louisville, where the rent was cheap and apartments big enough to double as 
like Geoff. Back in 1984 when he decided it was much cooler to read poetry living and work space, He threw down drop cloths after spilling paint on the 
than office memos, Roy never pictured himself on these highways at 7:30 in the 3 worn wooden floors. There were spontaneous parties of gallon jugs of wine 
morning, pissed off at traffic and rushing to a desk at a software firm, Last 3 and Sterling beer. A half finished painting never to sell would be swarmed 
time he'd seen Geoff Cowler, Roy was packing for a Starving year of Italian around, talked about, and some friend or acquaintance, a waiter maybe but 
Art. Нега concluded Geoff suffered from a disease called White Picket Fence probably a busboy, would read poems or show off abstract odd-looking black 
Syndrome, something he'd diagnosed would lead directly to а high-paying job, $ and white photos, This was the life he had chosen over Geoff and microchips, 
a big house and spiritual bankruptcy. But that was ten years ago, five whole 4 money and a piece of the pie. 

years before his daughter was born, and nine before the girlfriend who bore her 3 Past the 85 intersection the traffic slowed to a steady crawl. Roy 


died in Louisville, the town he'd settled in after Italy went bust, snapped on the radio, hoping the chat on KGO would take his mind off what 

Would Geoff really have bought a Porsche? Por-sha, Por-sha. Roy was gone. Jane's on the bus, he thought, she’s sitting quietly, afraid to talk. 
said the name of the car to himself the way it was meant to be said, like the She'd been that way since the second day of school. There was a girl or 
name of a pampered girl. He had named his daughter Jane, a reaction to New | someone who teased her about saying y'all, and Roy tried to imagine that was 
Age and yuppie chic, Just plain, plain Jane, everything about the name said the problem, but way down he knew it was about Mom and how she left, just 
simple, regular, a cup-a-Joe instead of latte. When Jane was born her mother 4 disappeared out of the little girl's life—death was like that for her, just like 
wanted one of those two-step sing-song southern names, the kind parents in 3 disappearing. Jane wasn’t there when her mother died, she was with the other 
Kentucky and Tennessee use as instruments of torture for tomboys caught in 4 grandma, and Roy was glad for that, thinking it was less traumatic for her, but 
the act: Tif-fan-y Lou-ise, Jen-ny May. But Roy had calculated it. Nothing $ seeing Mom alive one day then gone the next only intensified the feeling of 
went well on a second syllable with Jane. d disappearance. 

He was considering the turn signal, debating whether or not to get into. Roy turned KGO down to a whispering buzz. The Porsche was four 
the fast lane, slide up alongside the Porsche and take a look at the driver. The i cars ahead of him moving slowly behind a smoking dump-truck. Roy moved 
last time ћега seen Geoff was at a party, drunk off his rocker and flirting with his hand down, like it was gravity that caused the fleshy part of his palm to 
some girl in a sweatshirt with the collar torn out. The scene was everything he bump the signal stick for a left turn. He stuck the nose of his Toyota out into 
hated about college in the eighties. He remembered studying Geoff from across 4 Фе аве, An oncoming Honda broke slightly, letting Roy over with a grudge. 
the room and noticing the golf shirt he wore, one with an alligator orsome- _ 3 Roy wanted to sce if it was really Geoff up there. Did he graduate from simple 
thing stitched across the left breast; it was such a uniform, he thought, the little 2-kids-2-car-garage, to bigger money, a mistress and a Porsche? Roy remem- 
animal like a merit badge for good preppy boy scouts, Roy wore ripped jeans 3 bered the Paints he gave away when he left Louisville; he didn’t sell them at 
and a black t-shirt that night, and now he laughed at himself—the art-rebel- 3 the yard sale, just gave them with no charge to art buddies. He knew time had 
pretender. What the hell was that party anyway? He couldn't remember, just ` TU out on that life when he called his big brother back home, lied that he knew 
that he had felt funny talking to Geoff at the beer keg. Geoff said something 3 lots about computers, and felt pathetic when his brother said he’d call-in a 
about getting laid that night, burped and kept pumping at the keg. E , ple of favors, squeeze him into a tiny position doing something or another 

44 1 With graphics at the software firm. Roy being an artist and all, it seemed he'd 
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Jane would be up now, wiping the sleep from her cyes. Grandma would 

per school clothes, brush her hair and pack Hostess-something intoa 

sack lunch. Fifteen minutes to software heaven, Roy was thinking, He was 

about the whole thing. Up ahead he saw it, not really traveling fast, maybe 65, “ng to forget about Geoff, German sports cars, and pretty much the past 
together. What's Jane doing? That’s a good topic, present and future. It 

3 working. Italy kept coming back; he was thinking of a particular 


greater starvation, like exchanging potatoes for broth. He followed his girl- 
friend of the moment, an American exchange student, back to America, to 
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fit in there somehow. Yeah, Roy said to himself: I was driven too Geoff, bigger . 
things for me, a bigger world. А 

Опе more car length and Roy could pace Geoff 2. He would be 
satisfied when he came along the sports car, took a good look and confirmed 
for himself that Geoff Cowler was probably driving a Dodge Minivan with 
child safety seats and zot this Porsche. He pressed down gently on the accel- 
erator, moved up 20 or so feet, then he was there, side by side with the Porsche. 
He looked across through the dirty window of his Toyota. The sun rising up 
over the yellow hills to the east gleamed off the smudges on the glass; the light 
flickered between peaks as the cars moved northward. Roy squinted through 
the light. The guy could have been Geoff. He was older, little specks of gray in 
thick wiry hair. He was wearing sunglasses, not the Raybans popular back in 
college but some new techy kind, wrap-around shield-looking blue things. It 
could have been Geoff, maybe it was. Roy kept pacing the car, and after a 
minute the driver of the Porsche turned. He did a slight glance, moved his eyes 3 
back to the road then glanced over again at Roy in his dull unwaxed Toyota. 
Roy reached over to the window crank on the passenger side. As he rolled 
down the window, the guy in the Porsche kept glancing back and forth from (ће? 
road to Roy. 1 

“Hey, Geoff... Geoff?” Roy shouted out through the half open window. 
The guy in the Porsche spun down his window. He put a finger to his ear as if -} 
to say J can't hear you. 

“Geoff... that you Geoff?” Roy reached over and rolled the window 
down the last few inches, 

“Yeah. I’m Geoff,” He said a little amused, а little suspicious. 

“It’s me... Roy... Roy from college.” 

“Roy?” 

“Yeah, Roy. From State, Remember, Baker Hall, Freshman year.” 

“State? Baker Hall?” 

Maybe this guy just had а bad memory, maybe he just wasn’t the Geoff | 
Roy knew. He was patient enough to put up with some stranger shouting at 
him in highway traffic. What would trigger his memory? Roy remembered 
how just before winter break that freshman year, all the guys in his dorm drank 
cheap Lucky Lager and watched Animal House every night for a week. Several 
took on the names of the characters— Roy was Pinto, а slightly pathetic Delta 
pledge, and Geoff was Hoover, the only normal guy in a pack of misfits. Pinto 
didn’t stick with Roy, but Geoff kind of looked like his character, so all spring 
semester everyone around Baker Hall called Geoff Hoover and he took to it like - 
a badge of honor. Š 

“Hey Hoover!” Roy shouted. Roy thought ће saw a slight grin appear =; 
on the guy’s face, a grin of recognition perhaps. For а moment both cars 
shadowed each other, 25 miles an hour in heavy traffic, the dusty Toyota and 
the Porsche, each driver staring at the other, searching for hints from the past `; 
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fic in "5 lane halted abruptly; Roy had to slam hard on his 
Пе bd ет а one with the Acura in front of him. The other lane kept 
Lasse and Roy watched the Porsche fade ahead in a smooth 25 mile an hour 
ise. The driver behind Roy had to brake hard as well. In the rearview Roy 
Жей him до а disapproving shake of his head, а blame-placing gesture, and 
Roy thought of his Kentucky plates, how they stuck out with their blue horses 
and the words Bluegrass State. | у 

The screeching tires triggered more memories. That Spring afternoon 
when Jane’s mother died, when the road had dried after days of rain. It was the 
kind of rain Roy had only imagined as a boy in California, rain so hard it 
sometimes pulled small branches off of trees. But that day, the day Jane’s 
mother died, was dry, the first in a week, and they were on their way to 
Cherokee Park when a pick-up slammed into their Volkswagen on Eastern 
Parkway. Jane had been home with her granny, her empty safety chair in the 
backseat; Roy was on the passenger side. The pick-up smashed the driver's 
comer and pushed the steering column up into Jane’s mother’s chest. At 
Audobon they stabilized her, then shipped her off to University because she had 
no health insurance. On the way there something happened, Roy never got it 
straight just what it was, but when she got to University her heart had stopped, 
Memories of the months after were a blur, he remembered unpaid ambulance 
bills, packing poetry she'd never finished, and getting drunk for the Baptist 
funeral Jane's granny had orchestrated. 

Roy sat up to look ahead for the Porsche, but it was long gone. The 
sun had cleared the yellow hills to the east, and its light now bore down on the 
busy valley. Roy thought he was right to come here, to build a good life for 
Jane, to make sure no one would turn her away at a dangerous moment and let 
her drift into a pauper’s grave, To admit now that maybe Geoff was right, 
meant only letting go of his pride. It didn’t mean letting go of dreams. He 
stared out now at the sprawling subdivisions to the west, and his mind went 
back to that meadow in Tuscany where he and Jane’s mother had rolled around 
as lovers. No pension plan, no 401K, not even а paid holiday, Tonight, he 
decided, I will go home and paint. Tonight, when Jane is put to bed. And if I 
don't slump down in front of the eleven o'clock news, and if 1 don't spill beer 
on my lap as my neck lets go of my head into the cushions of the couch. Roy 
thought of the paints left over, the few he had not given away to his art buddies 
ìn Louisville. He would paint in the kitchen, where spills could be cleaned 
‘asily from the linoleum. He saw the colors of the meadow, а lot of green, 
Some yellow, blue for the sky. He forgot about Geoff and the Porsche, then 
Shifted gears as the traffic began to move again. 


ne та 
Matthew Wilson's story “Window” appeared in WINGS, fall 
1995 He lives in California and teaches English. 
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DELIVERY—by Tim Poland 


“Having checked his watch once more, Benny was back in his 
room, snatching his basketball from the floor, when he heard 
the crash.” 


Benny's school clothes lay humped in а pile on his bed. He had по 
respect for the distinctions between school clothes and play clothes. He was ten 
years old. Creases fractured and collapsed as Benny squirmed into his 
sweatshirt, He scooped the wilting clothes from his bed, flung them into the 
back of his closet, and followed them in, searching for the sneakers he had 
kicked into the closet the night before. He rocked back on his heels and came 
up with the sneakers, pinched between the thumb and forefinger of one hand, 
and his basketball under one arm. 

Faded and scarred, marked with a geography of pick-up games and 
backyard play, Benny's basketball rolled across the floor as ће sat on the edge 
of his bed to put his shoes on. He checked the little Timex he had been given 
for Christmas last year. 3:35. In ten minutes he was to meet some friends on 
the packed earth under the basketball hoop behind his house, He would be 
there in five minutes, just in case. 

The sneakers were perfect. Soft, pliable, the dusty white canvas 
shaped to his foot and lightly coated with the dirt of the ballfields Benny 
inhabited when his school clothes had been cast off. He hoped his mother 
would never again put his sneakers in her washing machine. The last time it 
had taken a week to properly break them in again. 

One shoe on, Benny rammed his foot into the second as his mother 
called from the kitchen. 

-—Веппу? 

He tied the frayed laces of the second shoe as ће answered. 

—Yeah? 

—Would you bring the milk in, please? 

Benny remembered something as he lifted two heavy elass jugs of 
milk from the tin box on the front porch. The plastic handles strained under 
the weight of milk and glass lying hard and cold against Benny’s legs. Feeling 
the press of the weight, he turned and scanned the length of Bluffton Avenue. 

—Horses, he thought. 

Every other afternoon a delivery truck pulled up in front of Benny’s 
house, and a man dressed in white stepped out. He wore a cap the same as 
those worn by policemen, only white. Across the side of the truck, in faded 
blue paint, the words,”San-A-Pure Dairy” swept down to a swirl of paint that 
curved back from the end of the last letter and underlined the entire company 
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game. The man in white collected empty milk jugs from the tin box, read the 
pote left by Benny’s mother, and deposited the milk, sometimes butter, called 
for in the note. But it hadn’t always been this-way. 

—Ногзе5 used to bring the milk. 

His recollection was hazy, almost alien, but Benny thought he remem- 
pered it correctly. The man in white clothing with a white cap used to step 
down from a wagon. Yes, that was it. A wagon the shape of a box, with 
windows and a door, riding low to the ground on fat little rubber tires. And the 
wagon was drawn by a huge, furry draught horse. Dull eyes behind blinders, 
leaning into a weathered yoke, a massive horse dragged the milk wagon, 
plodding over the shin-shattering asphalt of Bluffton Avenue, and stopped 
before each house. The reins hung limp through the window of the wagon, 
unnecessary to instruct an old horse along an old path. 

The image was still fuzzy, and Benny wondered if he had it right. 
Then he recalled the sparrows. Common house sparrows, brown and drab, 
frantic and hopping, feeding in a frenzy upon the huge pile of droppings left in 
the path of the horse. Benny could remember the sparrows clearly, precisely. 
He had wondered if the birds willingly ate horseshit or if they sought the grain 
and straw in it, and consuming the horseshit simply came with the territory, 

He recalled how impressed he had been when a short time later the tiny 
sparrows had devoured the entire pile. His memory of the milk wagon and the 
horse, trudging along Bluffton Avenue, was faint and blurred, but the horseshit 
and the sparrows remained as a proof with perfect clarity. 

—Тћапк you, dear, Benny’s mother said, as he plunked the heavy 
milk jugs on the counter and opened the refrigerator to put them away. 

—Leave one out, his mother said. ГЇЇ need it in just a minute. T'm 
making your favorite for dinner. Macaroni and cheese. 

Benny glanced quickly at his Timex as his mother poured the contents 
of a box of elbow macaroni into the pot of water boiling on the stove. He gazed 
into the churning pot at the turbulence of pale pasta and imagined the lush 
mass of crusty, bubbling orange goo ће so loved that would be waiting after his 
basketball game. Another quick check of his watch and Benny turned to 
Tetrieve his basketball from his room and head outside. At the kitchen doorway 
he stopped. 

—Mom? 

—Yes, dear? 

—Did they use to deliver the milk with horses? 

—Oh, for heaven’s sake. How do you remember that? 

Benny’s mother wiped flour-coated fingers on her apron as she cocked 
ber head toward her son. 

—Did they? 

—Why yes, dear. They did. But they stopped using horse-drawn 
Wagons when you were only, golly, about four years old. How in the world did 
Fou remember that? 
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—I don’t know, Benny said. I just thought I did. 

—Well, you were right, his mother said. My goodness. What a 

memory. 

—What happened to the horses? 

—What, dear? 

—What happened to the horses when they stopped using them? 

—Well, I don’t know, dear. 

He wanted an answer, but it appeared one would not be forthcoming. 

Having checked his watch once more, Benny was back in his room, snatch- 
ing his basketball from the floor, when he heard the crash. A quick, tearing 
crash, followed quickly by a dull thud and an abrupt, staccato shriek. It came 
from the kitchen. 

Basketball tucked firmly under his arm, Benny ran to the kitchen to 
find his mother splayed out on the floor. In her dinner preparations, she had 
dropped the heavy glass jug of milk Benny had left on the counter. The jug had 
shattered, splattering milk across the floor, and his mother had slipped in the 
spilled milk and fallen, Huge, jagged shards of glass were scattered throughout 
the pool of milk Benny’s mother sat in. 

She did not cry. She did not complain. She sat sprawled in the 
spreading pool of milk and broken glass and muttered softly. 

—Oh my. Oh my goodness. 

The fal! had pushed the skirt of her house dress up around her hips, 
revealing veined, pallid thighs that Benny had not seen before. As milk soaked 
slowly into the rumpled cloth of her skirt, Benny eyed an enormous gash cut 
into the back of her thigh by one of the ragged chunks of glass. 

—Oh, heavens. Don’t worry, dear. I’m OK. Heavens. 

Benny watched the blood from her wound flow and mingle with the 
milk and broken glass. Thin strands of red blood began to string out into the 
white milk, diffusing into pale pink. 

There had always been a slight tilt to the kitchen floor, and years of 
wear had left tiny depressions in the linoleum surface. Slo the bloodied, 
pinking milk pooled into a chain of these depressions and spilled over, trick- 
ling a stream of bleeding milk across the tilted floor toward Benny in his 
sneakers, 

Benny stared at his wounded, splattered mother, as he inched around 
her toward the back door. His eyes absorbed each detail, the pot of macaroni 
bubbling furiously on the stove, the shattered glass, the soggy, rumpled heap of 
his mother’s skirt, the leaking gash torn in his mother’s thigh, the bloodied 
milk streaming toward his feet. Every particular of a single, irrevocable 
moment. 








Tim Poland's story, “Rubber Gloves”, appeared in WINGS, 
Fall, 1994. 
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EARLY SUNDAY MORNING—y Bill Valentine 


«Му awareness of Hopper grew concurrently with my aware- 
ness of myself as a survivor of childhood sexual abuse.” 


Alienation. Isolation. Melancholy. Desolate landscapes populated д 
by lonely people. Such are the stock phrases used to describe Edward Hopper’s 
intings. These descriptions could be easily applied to"Early Sunday Morn- 
Fane of hi i inti: The now familiar store- 

ing”, one of his most widely reproduced paintings. The 
fronts are closed, the street empty. A lonely place indeed. 

Can we look again? ] 

My awareness of Hopper grew concurrently with my awareness of 
myself as a survivor of childhood sexual abuse. The two are intimately 
connected. As I struggled in therapy to understand what had happened to me, I 
learned I could call on а rich treasure of psychic imagery. So to with Hopper. 
The more I looked at his paintings, the more I found images that paralleled 

I discovered in my private, emotional journey. 
oo The power of Ами paintings Не in their sparseness. This does not 
convey a sense of bleakness to me, but rather a focus on the essential. The 
street in “Early Sunday Morning” is free of cars and passersby. There is no 
garbage or graffiti, The clutter has been removed. Therapy, in part, was a 
process of removing the clutter. Slowly (over eight years) the deceptions 
unraveled, the trappings fell away, the lies relinquished, to reveal the heart of 
the matter: an act of abuse and the damaged child left in its wake. Light is 
central to Hopper’s paintings. An image of light also played a vital role in my 
healing process. Life can not be sustained without light. Yet too much will 
damage. Child sexual abuse is an experience in which too much light is shone. 
A child is singled out and introduced to an adult world he can not understand. 
I remember the hot flashes of excitement as my neighbor initiated his seduction 
Titual. I was only four or five, but I knew that no one had ever paid that kind of 
attention to me before. “It’s our secret,” he cooed to me, stroking the back of 
my neck. I was special now. A light was shining on me. Then the light was 
gone and I retreated into the shadows, a dark place in my mind I would revisit 
for decades. 

One of the most devastating consequences of sexual abuse is the 
separation from one’s body. To protect myself, I literally went somewhere else. 
In my recollections of the period immediately following the act of abuse, it is as 
Тат looking down on myself from the ceiling. I am по longer іп my body, 
but instead split off, watching from above, as my neighbor gives me two 
Hershey bars and sends me on my way. 

That abused child remained split off for decades. That he was | 
Teunited with his body was а central achievement of my therapy, although it 
Was years before I could bring myself to acknowledge him. When I finally 
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focused on that child, the one hovering above on the ceiling, my feelings 
toward him were not kind. He was weak; he had colluded in his own abuse. 
‘This was the part of me that I detested. My therapist hinted at a different 
interpretation. That the child on the ceiling represented my core, or my soul, 
and that rather than judging the child, he should be commended for having 
done the best he could. In а situation from which there was no escape, he took 
what was most important and went elsewhere. The soul fled, the body stayed 
behind, an empty vessel on which my neighbor played out his fantasies. 

I was intrigued by my therapist’s interpretation, but it remained his, 
not mine, Then one night I was watching the annual Peter, Paul, and Mary 
Christmas concert on public TV. Ata certain point a group of children came 
on stage and a candle was lit. A man passed the light to a young boy and as he 
did the camera captured the look on his face and the boy’s. The man’s face 
was full of compassion, the boy's; joy and expectation. At that moment a 
tremor went through me and I was reduced to uncontrollable sobbing. At my 
next session as I told my therapist about what had happened I was transported 
back to the same feelings I had experienced while watching TV. Only this time 
1 knew I was crying for myself, for the child on the ceiling. I struggled to issue 
опе sentence, the metaphor that symbolized that child and would allow me to 
embrace him and reunite him with his body. Finally the words came out: He 
kept a candle burning. 

Why was it that these words and this particular image of candlelight 
allowed me to re-connect with the child on the ceiling? I do not know. That is 
part of the mystery. The emotional work of therapy had prepared me, but I 
needed to find the metaphor that was right for me. The one I found involved 
light, symbol of hope and the emergence from darkness. It was a light strong 
enough to illuminate, not so strong as to destroy. 

This is the light of “Early Sunday Morning”, bathing the buildings in 
its warm glow. In this, as in so many of his paintings, Hopper carefully 
delineates the line between light and shadow. His concern тау be aesthetic, 
but it reaches me on a wholly different level. He is saying: I understand the 
importance of boundaries, of our need for light, and protection from it, “Early 
Sunday Morning” offers us the symbol of the window shade. Like the human 
soul, it is permeable. But it is solid enough to provide protection. The painting 
asks the question, dare we raise‘our shades? In “Early Sunday Morning” all but 
one of the shades is at least partially raised. We need light, but too much will 
damage. I was damaged by the harsh light of sexual abuse, and then by the 
darkness of the shadows I retreated into. But the story did not end there. We 
are each given our own “shades” that we can raise and lower, to retreat and 
emerge as needed. 





Bill Valentine lives in Manhattan, where he shares his life 
with his partner, Joe, and their two cats. 
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во JUNGLE—by John Solensten 
A one-act play 


Lights down. The sound of a locomotive panting closer and then moving away. 
As lights come up we see a man approaching a campfire site set against a 
yellow or white wall on which the word BUM in BUM JUNGLE has been 
scratched over and replaced by the word HOBO. The man approaches the two 
men at the campfire slowly and tentatively. He carries a small bag — perhaps a 
flour sack—and gives the impression that he has hurried away from someplace 
nearby—someplace he has lived for a long time. He is wearing overalls and 
one of those implement dealer caps so often wom by farm men in the Midwest. 
He is of indeterminate age and neither lean nor stocky. He walks slightly bent 
over as if tired and/or expecting a blow or having just been given one—a hard 
one. His name is Jack—though he could have a thousand or so other names. 
The “jungle “ has been swept clean. A big coffee pot hangs suspended over the 
fire. Onc of the men is bent over a frying pan containing filets of some kind of 
fish. Both men are tal! and quite handsome. Both are wearing tailored dark 
blue suits and dress shirts open at the collar. The suits are а bit shiney in the 
seats, reflecting hard wear. Though both do some “bo” talk obvious they 
are both educated men— castaways— ironists down on their luck and on the 
toad. 





Jack (Happily surprised, his sack still slung over his right shoulder): Say , I 
didn’t know this was going on—a bo jungle like—like my dad used to tell me 
about! Was a bo back in the 30’s after he lost his place. 


Hobo One (Hereafter — One — turning from kneeling at fire and fry pan to 
look up at Jack’s arrival): One of the best-kept secrets in the U $ of A. Or was. 


Hobo Two (Hereafter — Two — squatting at the coffee pot and nodding in 
agreement): Underground but above ground, you might say. 


Jack: Mind if I join you? I’m hoping to go somewhere I never traveled before. 
One: Suit yourself. The democracy of the road. 


Jack (Moving closer but still not sure of himself): I'm — I’m from a little farm 
close by here. How about you guys? 


One (Smiling at Jack’s ignorance of codes of the road): I’m from the last place 
Pve been which isn’t there anymore. Probably in Mexico or the Honduras. 


Relocated. 
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Two (To Jack): You taking the Old Lady? She’ll be wearing white pants like 
they say (No smile. Straight man.) 


One: She’s easy to get on and off—that lady. Never asks if you're well- 
employed or ready for a commitment, 


Jack (Stiffening, trying to smile but not succeeding): What old lady you talking 
about? My Mrs. wasn’t old. Told me that straight before she left. Said she was 
too young to stay with a dying proposition. But, anyway—what old lady you 
talking about? 

One (Still not standing): Bo talk. We mean— in bo vernacular— that when the 
railroad makes up an extra train they put white flags—underpants—on the 
station side of the саг... 


Two: Good for boes. Usually cars оп the extra train aren’t full so there’s room 
to ride. 


One: Yard dicks know that, of course. 

Jack (Nodding in agreement): Dad told me about that. He said they kick you 
off а train no matter how fast it's going and down south they could put you опа 
chain gang — no trial or anything. 

Two (Standing finally and stretching, but not offering а hand.): Well, they’re 
teal charitable around here. An Old Lady designates up-sizing in the positive 
swings of the ag market— the arching of Archer-Daniels-Midland. 

One: And the yard dicks are former college sociology profs who understand our 
social dis-ease . A few unemployed college English profs too. They understand 
our Ker-ouacing whither we go in America. 

Two: So, you’re disenchanted with agrarian idealism. 

One: You’re fed up with down on the farm. 

Jack: I lost my little farm and all my cows. I had 60. 

Two: How did you know you had 60? 

One (amused): Strict accountability. He counted the tits and divided by four. 


Two: Excellent micro-management. 
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Jack (Smiling nervously): I don’t get you guys. 


Опе: Can’t. Various of our constituencies have already. A hostile takeover and 
then a bump out. 


Опе: How to fry a catfish without benefit of surburban amenities. How to be 
fishy in an authentic way. 


Jack (Approaching closer): I lost my wife too She went to live with her 


selatives in Wisconsin. Took most everything worth anything with her. Ме—1 
just took а milkstool along. Dropped it behind me. (Nods behind himself 


sheepishly) 

Two: There she married Yon Yonson—your Mrs. 

One: The Horatio Alger of the Corn Belt. Bought the farm from some old fart 
who had bought the farm as they say. Now owns it. According to Darwinian 
theory women instinctively go to men with resources. 

One: No problem with ownership in this occupation. You stand in the doorway 
of a slider door car and look out on the land and issue yourself some inflated 
stock ... 


Two: And fart and let it all slide back Eastward toward Wall and the DJ and 
NASDAQ. It’s important to have goals in life. 


One (His face terribly serious): It’s important to have goals in life. 
Two: (His face equally serious): Life is goalish, to quote Donald Trump. 


Jack (Becoming more and more confused): You guys ! Maybe I should... 


One (Smiling): You want some coffee, Jack. It’s used Maxwell House and not 
good to the last drop. (He finds a blackened cup, fills it, hands it to Jack.) 


Jack (Surprised ): How did you know my name? 
Two: We make it a point to know the names of all our people. 
One: We have other resources and benefits to share with you. 


Jack (Still not quite sure if he should move closer): I didn’t expect to eat off you 
Buys. (Drops sack) 
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One (Waving his comment away, stirring at the fish ): We down-sized the fish 
force in the river. We gave this one severance from his natural element. He 
went unwillingly. Protested his relocation. 





Two: Nota union catfish. But no bad feelings. Told us to go ye therefore and 
seek the Big Rock Candy Mountains, 


Jack (Hurrying to retrieve his milk stool and sitting): No kidding—the Big 
Rock Candy Mountains! Dad used to sit around with me and talk about them. 
But I wondered if he was just dreaming or something. Do they really exist? 


One: Sure. Their ontological situs is anywhere there is simple, unalloyed male 
joy—like the boy gone fishin’..in the Andy Griffith Show ог having a sundae 
with your father one of those days when the sun illuminates the first morning of 
the world and he is assured of some modicum of job security so he isn’t likely 
to abandon you. 


Two: West of Eden, East of Eden, North of Eden. Can’t own those mountains 
or buy them or climb them or issue stock on them or Grade A bonds, They just 
aren’t of record and your wife’s attorney can’t find them. 

One: You come around a bend in the tracks sitting in а slide-door pullman and 
there they are — big as life . Tall as carnival tents and ferris wheels and tilt-a- 
whirls. Just clouds of cotton candy hanging over them ... 


Two: And even if you just enjoy and enjoy them, they never get even a tiny bit 
smaller... 


Jack (Approaches, squats, sips at his coffee): You ever really been there? 


One: No. Sales convention in Las Vegas. Mortgage bankers meeting in Denver. 
Once to Disney Land... 


Two: But never there. 


One: We’re going to take the Old Lady when she slows down on the grade over 
there at the edge of town. 


Two: But we do have time for coffee and catfish, et cetera. (He hands Jack a 
tin plate with a piece of fish and a fork on it.) 


Jack (Taking it, spearing a piece of fish with a fork and eating hungrily): 
(Mumbles): I didn’t realize 1 was 50 hungry. 
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Оле: Anxiety too. But you take a hunk of punk—punk is bo for bread. Mops 
up grease and is communal as hell. 


Jack (Taking it with his fork): Don’t mind if I do. (Pauses) I didn’t realize 
there were guys like us around. I mean I heard we slept under bridges and 
cardboard boxes in New York, but I never expected to find an honest-to-God bo 
jungle right here at the edge of Boone, Iowa. 


Two (Not eating, but watching): Guys like us are unofficial reality... 
One: Which liberates us to have considerable mobility. 


Two: We must endeavor to catch a train—one with an engine that makes the 
sound of a heart beating— 


One: Steam locomotives had big hearts... 


Two: But we have to make the best of a diesel with a lot of small parts and 
small hearts... 


One: One that knows bo is man beautiful and a man’s a man for all that. 
Two: A pleasant delusion... 


One: For guys who move around on the verge between the tolerable and the 
intolerable. 


Jack (Hurrying to finish his food): So we go to catch the Old Lady with white 
Pants. 


One: When we get on we'll sing The Big Rock Candy et cetera. 


Two: It’s an enormous responsibility. A leap of faith, to quote Kierkegaard or 
Somebody serious at least. 


Jack (Handing his plate back): Like you said, life is goalish! 


One: But we are not bums. We work. We live off the fat of the land but we 
are lean. 


Two: We're free to enterprise but not in the old way. 


One: I remember five feet of snow in Huron, South Dakota. Twenty below and 
Cut in an alley a tomcat howls a hot lament. 
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Two: That, Jack, is the old spirit that won the West. 

Jack: And that isn’t how my dad talked about You Know What? (He takes out 
a jackknife and begins to clean his fingernails. Blows dirt away. Then sees 
that the other two men are frowning at his activity.) Sorry! (Folding the 
jackknife and putting it in his pocket.) 1 just wanted to be sure that I left every 
goddamn grain of my farm back here in this county. 

One: I thought for a moment that you was doin’ us dirt. 

Jack: No, But I was thinking about And Then. 

Two (Serious as usual): Really? 

Jack: I remember when 1 walked up to my dad one day at milking time and told 
him I didn’t want to go to college . Dad, I said , if ‘you'd let me rent the farm I 
could marry Betty and we could fix up the house and live here, Dad just sat 
there leaning into that cow and looked at me and said or asked, And then? 
One: Maybe this is And Then, Jack— the second And Then. 

Two: We must prepare ourselves. The Old Lady is nigh! 


Jack: I’m ready, I guess. (Tosses the milk stool away behind him) We never 
try to own anything. We just borrow it and let it go. (Kneels) 


Two: Travel L-I-T-E, (Kneels) Lean on the fat of the land. 


Jack (Kneeling with the other two): I’m ready for the Big Rock You Know 
What! 


One: It never down-sizes, 
Two: Life is sweet there and belongs to everybody. 


Jack (Looking first at One and then at Two): And the hens lay soft-boiled eggs 
in that place. 


Two: Can’t cat eggs myself. And can’t smoke cigarettes off the cigarette trees, 
but that’s nothing. (The sound of a train whistle coming nearer) 


Jack (His face and eyes ecstatic): It’s like here comes And Then and the BRCM 
all at once. (He grabs his sack. All three—in a line—move offstage toward the 
sound of the train which seems to crash in on the empty stage.) 
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1 
Jack His face and eyes ecstatic): It’s like here comes And Then and the BRCM ; 
all at once. (Не grabs his sack. All three—in a line—move offstage toward the | 
sound of the train which seems to crash їп on the empty stage.) 









Director’s option: Audience hears the men singing THE BIG ROCK CANDY 
MOUNTAIN. 











John Solensten has published two novels-GOOD THUNDER 
(New York: SUNY Press, 1983) and THE GOOD WARRIOR 
(Istanbul: Miliyet Yayinlari, 1992). GOOD THUNDER was 
chosen by Gail Godwin as the 1983 Associated Writing 
Programs winner in the novel. Solensten has also published 
two short story collections THE HERON DANCER (1984) and 
MOWING THE CEMETERY (1989). His plays, which deal 
with Native American characters, have been produced at 
Center Stage, Minneapolis, and the Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center. His anthology of Norwegian-American writing was 
given the Twin Cties Mayors Award for promoting ethnic 
awareness іп the Midwest. His novels and short story 
collections have received favorable reviews in the New York 
Times Book Review, the Minneapolis Tribune, the Sioux Falls 
Argus, Western American Literature and other newspapers and 
magazines. He has worked as editor for three small presses 
and several college publications. 
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THE NINCOMPOOP—by Eric Maierson 
(Based on Chekov’s Short Story) 


Scene I 


THEODORE 


Sit down, Julia. Sit, please. I know you’ve needed money so how come you 
didn’t come see me before? 


She looks away, 


THEODORE (CONT’D) 
Why do you stand on ceremony? 


She doesn’t respond. 


THEODORE (CONT'D) 
All right, we agreed on thirty rubles a month. 


JULIA 
Forty. 


THEODORE 
No, I think it was thirty. I wrote it down, I always pay the nanny thirty. Now 
let me see. You’ve been with us: two months. 


JULIA 
Two months and five days. 


THEODORE 

No, two months exactly. І wrote that down too. So you have sixty rubles 
coming—minus the nine Sundays. Remember, you didn’t work on Sundays. 
You took walks. And there were three holidays. 


Julia is uncomfortable, picks lint from her dress. 

THEODORE (CONT’D) 

Three holidays, that’s minus twelve rubles. Then Sam was sick for four and 
you didn’t teach. And you had, I believe, what was it, a toothache on three 
other days and my wife gave you permission to nap after lunch. So that’s 
twelve and seven—nineteen, minus the... Forty-one rubles, am I right? 


Julia is nervous, says nothing. 
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тнЕОРО! CONT’D) 

ight Te The right before the holidays, I think it was, you broke a 

А А saucer and а teacup. So that’s what—another two rubles. The cup 
‘more—it was china—but we'll let that go. When didn’t I take a loss? 

ран because you weren't paying attention, Sam tore his Jacket on the tree so 

take another ten. And also because of you the maid stole my wife’s shoes. You 

know, you have to pay attention; you get paid for it. So that’s what, another 


five. I think that’s fair. Plus the ten rubles I already gave you— 


JULIA 
You didn’t give me ten— 


THEODORE 
I wrote it down. 


He looks at her for a reaction, She says nothing. 


THEODORE (CONT’D) 
So that’s twenty-seven from forty-one. That’s fourteen. 


JULIA 
(soft) I was only given money once. 


THEODORE 
What? 


JULIA 
Only once. Your wife gave it to те, She gave me three rubles—but that was 
all, 


THEODORE 
Really? 


Julia nods. 

THEODORE (CONT'D) 

Because I didn’t even make a note of that. All right, so take another three 
„That leaves eleven, eleven rubles. 


He takes the money from his wallet. 


THEODORE (CONT'D) 
Five and five, that’s ten and one is eleven. There you go. 
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JULIA 





(soft) Thank you. 


THEODORE 
What? 


JULIA 
(louder) Thank you. 


THEODORE 
For what? 


JULIA 
The money, 


THEODORE, 
But I just cheated you. I stole from you. So why are you thanking me? 


JULIA 
My other place didn’t give me anything. 


THEODORE 
Well, no wonder. (takes her hand) I was just trying to show you... It was a 
lesson. I'm going to give you the eighty rubles. 


He hands her a fat envelope. 


THEODORE (CONT'D) 
But why didn’t you say something? Or protest? Are you really that passive? 


She smiles, shrugs, but agreeing. 

THEODORE (CONT’D) 

Well, say something. You have to stand up for yourself. You have to, Julia. 
Weak people are crushed in this world. 


THE END 





Eric Maierson lives in Cambridge, MA. One day he hopes to 
own a dog. 
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